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private citizens. Such recognition came partly as a
spontaneous tribute to the great work he was doing and
partly because of his constantly reiterated assurance that
the Negro was not seeking either political domination over
the white man or social intercourse with him. He
reasoned that the more Southern whites he could convince
that his people were not seeking what is known as social
equality or political dominance, the less race friction there
would be.

It has already been mentioned that at the opening of the
first Negro agricultural fair in Albany, Georgia, in the fall
of 1914, the Mayor of the city and several members of the
City Council sat on the platform during the exercises and
listened to his speech with most spontaneous and obviouts
approval. In this part of Georgia the Negroes outnum-
ber the whites by at least six to one. The afternoon of the
same day the Mayor invited Booker Washington and his
party to come to the city hall and confer with himself, the
other city officials, and a group of prominent private citi-
zens on the relations between the races in that city and
locality. At this conference there was a friendly, easy
interchange of ideas interspersed with jokes and laughter,
but all the time Mr. Washington was leading them step by
step to see that by giving the Negroes proper educational
opportunities they were helping themselves as well as
the Negroes. Mr. Stowe, who was present at this con-
ference, noticed to his surprise that some of the arguments
advanced by Dr. Washington, which seemed to him to be
almost worn-out truisms, although freshly and strongly ex-
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